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on the subject. After all, although the general attitude of the American 
Government has been hostile to the right of asylum and in this respect 
in accord with the ideas of the author, nevertheless, American Secretaries 
of State, as well as the author himself, have recognized the fact that 
certain South and Central American countries appear to acknowledge 
its existence and allow their actions to be controlled thereby, and that 
considerations of humanity still justify a recognition of the right, how- 
ever slim its foundation in abstract law. Jackson H. Ralston. 

The Betrayal. By Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, R. N., M. P. Lon- 
don: P. S. King & Son. pp. 279, 2s. 6d. 

Lord Charles Beresford has had a brilliant career as a naval officer, 
and in his endeavors for the establishment of a Naval Intelligence Office 
and a War Staff has rendered great service to his country. His views 
upon naval matters should be received with respect and proper con- 
sideration, but when he comes to deal with matters considering interna- 
tional war rights and international law he can be recognized as an old 
time English naval officer of the school of the force majeure. He has not 
recognized the fact that times have changed, that England is now more 
of a neutral than a belligerent and that there are other naval Powers in 
existence that possess strong navies and are ready to be tenacious as to 
their commercial and neutral as well as belligerent rights. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the views advanced and the criticism 
made as to the naval policy pure and simple of Great Britain, but when 
the author discusses the question of the Declaration of London he comes 
within the domain of the purposes of this Journal, that of international 
law. 

The discussion following the formation of the Declaration of London 
and the introduction of the proposed Naval Prize Law has served a good 
purpose in making known to the casual Englishman and, above all, to the 
casual English naval officer, that there was a thing called international 
law which existed outside of national wishes and the naval regulations. 
Dr. A. Pearce Higgins, of London, who has written the best work on the 
Hague Conferences and the Naval Conference of London published 
abroad, says that "the recent discussions on the Declaration of London 
and the Naval Prize Bill by drawing attention to the importance of 
International Law have, I think, gone a long way towards breaking 
down the hitherto prevailing idea that the law of nations is the concern 
of only a few specialists." 
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Concerning the composition of the London Naval Conference, Lord 
Charles is somewhat in error in his statement that the rules and regula- 
tions composing the Declaration of London ' ' were drawn by Foreign Office 
clerks according to the suggestions of alien jurists." Out of the thirty- 
seven (37) delegates composing the conference, fifteen were naval officers, 
three of whom were chiefs of delegation. The British delegation con- 
tained two naval officers of high rank out of the five composing the 
delegation. Both of these officers had the rank of Rear Admiral and one 
was at the time Chief of the Office of Naval Intelligence, appointed to this 
position on account of those peculiar qualities which made Lord Charles 
Beresford himself so distinguished as the pioneer Chief of Naval Intelli- 
gence of the British Navy. The other naval officer, Sir Charles Ottley, 
had not only been a Chief of the Office of Naval Intelligence, but was 
at the time the Secretary of the Council for Imperial Defense, a position 
approaching that of Chief of the Imperial General Staff for war purposes. 
The reviewer can assure Lord Charles that these officers were far from 
being dummies in the conference. Their views were frequently given 
and commanded attention, and justly so on account of the merits of their 
arguments and statements. I seriously doubt whether anything was 
acceded to by the British delegation in opposition to their professional 
views. 

But great as the weight of the English delegation was in this confer- 
ence, it must be remembered that the conference was an international 
one and the other delegations had both voice and vote and could not 
be compelled to agree with what they did not think in accord with their 
national interests. 

But allowing for all that is lacking, the Declaration of London stands 
out as a great instrument of great value and force, whether ratified or 
not by England. It has clarified the atmosphere as to the most im- 
portant of neutral and belligerent rights and has become a foundation 
for naval codification of rules of war, making its advent of the highest 
value. 

The impetuous nature of the author of the book under review is shown 
to an amusing extent in his statement regarding what may be called the 
"Deerhound" article in one of the Hague conventions of 1907, by which 
the victor in a naval contest assumes, if he wishes, the control over the 
sick, wounded and shipwrecked men of the defeated enemy. Certainly 
with us we have never conceded the right of a neutral vessel like the 
"Deerhound" to take away the unharmed commander, like Semmes 
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of the Alabama, and if Lord Charles were placed in the same circum- 
stances with a defeated German Admiral, I am sure he would not use 
the extravagant language that the provisions of the convention treating 
of this matter were "despicable and wicked." C. H. Stockton. 

The Japanese Nation. Its Land, Its People and Its Life. With special 
consideration to its relations with the United States. By Inazo 
Nitobe. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. pp. xii, 334. $2.00. 

Dr. Nitobe is one of Japan's greatest scholars, educators and states- 
men. He is a graduate of Johns Hopkins University and has married 
an American wife. He has always been one of America's stanchest 
friends in Japan and from his early youth his ideal has ever been to be 
"a span across the Pacific." He is best known in this country and in 
Europe as the author of Bushido, a remarkable interpretation of the 
"soul of Japan" which has been translated into many languages and 
has had a profound influence on Western thought. 

His present compact volume of 334 pages is based on a series of 
lectures delivered last year before six American universities, — Brown, 
Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Virginia, Illinois and Minnesota. These 
universities had united with the Japanese government in arranging a 
yearly exchange of lectures between the two countries by distinguished 
American and Japanese scholars and men of affairs. Dr. Nitobe in- 
augurated the movement last year in the United States. This year 
Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie of New York returns the visit by lecturing in 
Japan. The six American universities, however, have now relinquished 
their part in the exchange to the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. The Endowment proposes that future Japanese lecturers shall 
broaden their visits so as to take in other universities than the original 
six. 

Though Dr. Nitobe's stay in each American university was very brief, 
it will be a pleasure for his countrymen to remember that wherever he 
went he made a remarkably favorable impression. He addressed 
audiences aggregating over forty thousand men and women and came 
into direct contact with all sorts and conditions of people. On his return 
to Japan he will undoubtedly be considered an authority on the United 
States for the rest of his life and will be ever ready to educate the public 
opinion of his countrymen on America and things American. 

The book under review, like Bushido, is written with a purity of style 
and wealth of allusion that is simply marvelous in a Japanese. In- 



